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FOREIGN  NEWS  Oi-J  APPLES 


STLIIARY  OF  #EE  ^PFLE  EI'^ORT  SEASON  1920-30 
A  relatively  short  apple  crop  in  the  United  States  in  19E9 ,  par- 
ticularly in  the  principal  export  districts,  led  to  high  prices  in  do- 
mestic markets,  early  in  the  season.     On  the  other  hand,  apple  crops  in 
Europe  and  eastern  Canada  were  good  and  the  competition,  especially  for 
our  lower  grade  apples,  was  keener  than  usual.     In  the  folloi/ing  pages 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Motz,  Fruit  Specialist  in  Europe  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  discusses  the  problems  arising  in  the  export  apple  trade  last 
season  under  these  conditions. 
|/ferk_et^_conj:\itioiis_  in  TJnited  States 

Apple  prices  in  the  United  States  started  off  at  unusually  high 
levels.    Buyers  became  active  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual,  and  crops 
of  certain  varieties  were  bargained  for  and  purchased  before  harvesting  com- 
menced.   There  seemed  to  be  a  keen  interest  in  the  purchase  of  Ben  Davis 
apples  for  the  South  American  trade.    Certain  crops  were  reported  sold  at 
apparently  ridiculously  high  prices.    Reports  of  these  prices  were  widely 
circulated,  and  price  levels  for  all  varieties  tended  to  be  established 
accordingly.     The  season  soon  developed  the  aspect  of  Wall  Street,  and 
speculation  became  quite  prevalent  throughout  the  producing  areas.     In  some 
respects  the  season  resembled  that  of  1919  when  local  merchants  and  towns- 
people, in  order  to  achieve  some  quick  and  easy  profits,  began  to  assume 
the  role  of  fruit  brokers  ana  exporters .     It  was  a  "growers'  year.''  The 
producers  sat  back,  watched  the  scramble  for  supplies,  and  yielded  to  the 
pleas  of  anxious  purchasers  only  when  their  asking  prices  wore  met.  Exper- 
ienced buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  reluctant  to  pay  what  they  considered" 
more  than  their  markets  would  justify. 

jBqmp e tit i ye  _situation  abroad 

The  European  apple  crop  was  large  and  upon  the  whole  the  quality 
was  poorer  than  normal.     In  addition,  the  eastern  Canada  crop,  particularly 
Novia  Scotia,  was  much  larger  than  average.    The  Nova  Scotia  crop  was  re- 
ported to  be  of  good  quality  early  in  the  season  but  the  arrivals  in  England 
during  the  season  did  not  substantiate  these  reports. 
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As  the  season  progressed  it  became  apparent  that  the  large  English 
and  Continental  European  crops  were  making  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  low 
grade  fruit  from  the  United  States.     The  quality  of  the  English  apples  was 
none  too  good,  and,  with  the  better  grades  of  dessert  varieties  disposed 
of,  there  was  still  a  largo  volume  of  inferior  fruit  to  go  on  the  markets. 
Despite  the  large  supply,  of  English  apples,  good  fruit  from  the  United 
States  early  in  the  season  realized  good  values.     Jonathans  on  the  whole 
did  well,  as  did  the  few  arrivals  of  King  David  and  Grimes  Golden.  The 
Gravenstein  deal  was  considered  satisfactory  and  there  were  few  complaints 
on  early  or  seasonal  shipments.     The  later  arrivals  showed  bitter  pit.  In 
addition  to  the  large  supply  of  English  apples,  there  was  a  continuous  flow 
of  low  quality  fruit  from  Canada,  particularly  to  the  London  market. 

Because  of  the  large  crop  on  the  Continent,  early  shipments  were 
discouraged.    Each  of  the  principal  continental  producing  countries  except 
Austria  had  an  exportable  surplus.     The  quality  of  the  crops  was  poor,  the 
fruit  was  small  because  of  the  prolonged  drought,  and  much  of  it  was  di- 
seased.   Large  quantities  were  available  in  all  primary  markets  where  they 
competed  seriously  with  barreled  apples  of  similar  grade  from  the-  United 
States . 

The  Scerdanavian  "Markets  received  liberal  supplies  of  apples  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  from  the  Netherlands ,  Switzerland  and  Russia. 
Denmark  was  especially  well  supplied  with  Dutch  apples  and  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  Russian  apples  were  available  in  Sweden.     The  German  market 
attracted  large  quantities  of  a -pies  from  all  the  surplus  areas  of  Europe, 
including  Russia. 

Erancc  had  a  large  apple  crop,  but  of  questionable  quality.  It 
seemed  likely  that  the  keeping  quality  of  the  crop  -would  be  poor  and  sup- 
plies would  be  cleared  up  by  January  1.  '  Conditions  for  holding  fruit  under 
common  storage  were,  ho¥;evcr,  ideal,  and  supplies  of  Erench  apples  held  out 
two  months  longer  than  anticipated,  leaving  very  little  opening  for  .American 
apples . 

R-'-.rcha_s jing_ j?j?wer  in  Europe 

Purchasing  power  in  Great  Britain  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  this  was  re- 
flected last  season  in  the  lower  prices  for  even  the  best  grade  of  apples. 
Taxation  in  the  British  Isles  is  very  high,  and  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  one  of  serious  proportions.     The  morale  of  the  people,  particularly 
the  working  class,  was  low  and  the  cry  of  "hard  times"  was  heard  on  every 
hand.    Economic  conditions  on  the  Continent,  while  better  than  in  C-reat 
Britain,  were  upon  the  whole,  unfavorable.    About  the  only  exception  was 
Erancc  which  is  not  normally  a  large  market  ior  American  apples. 

Volume  and  distribution  of  United  States  apple_  exports 

Apple  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  1929-50  season  (July  to 
June)  totalled  1,427,000  barrels  and  5,99G,000  boxes,  compared  with 
3,005,000  barrels  and  12,027,000  boxes  for  1928-29,  and  2,438,000  barrels 
and  7,161,000  boxes  for  the  five  year  average  192.4-25  to  1928-29. 
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Approximately  12  per  Cent  of  the  total  United  States  comaorcial  apple  crop 
was  exported  in  1929-30  against  ^0  per  cent  in  ■1928-29.    The  percentages 
of  the  barreled  and  boxed  apple  crops  exported  during  the  last  five  seasons 
were  approximately  as  follows. 

APFLES:    Percentage  of  co:r.iorcial  crop  exported, 
   1925-26  tp  1929-30  _ 

Item  ;  1925-25  '  1926-27  j  1927-28  \  1926-29   \  1929-30 

:  Per  cent:  Per  cent:  Per_  cent:  I" or  cent:  Per  cent 

:  17.7  :  13.9  :  23.6  :  15. 0 
:  18.4  :  10.3  :  16.3  :  9.1 
:      18.1    :      12.1     :      19.8    :  11.3 


Boxed  apple  crop  ....  :  12.7 
Barreled  apple  crop  .  :  9.3 
Combined  crows    :  11.. 


Of  the  apples  exported  in  barrels  during  the  1929-30  season    67  per 
cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  18  per  cer  t  to  the  Continent.  Luring 
the  1923-29  season  the  United  Kingdom  took  57  per  cent  of  the  barrels  ex- 
ported frovi  this  country,  whereas  the  markets  of  Continental  Europe  took 
35.    This  is  against  74  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1927-28  end  13 
per  cent  for  the  Continent.     In  the  exports  of  boxed  apples  the  United  King- 
dom took  44  pen  cert  ana  the  markets  of  Continental  Europe  30  per  cent.  In 
1920-29    the  British  market  took  40  per  cent,  ahc"  Continental  Europe  43  per 
cent.    Puis  compares  with  50'  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  24  per 
cent  for  the  Continent  in  1927-28. 

Price  tjrends  during  1929-30 

Boxed  aejKL_e_s 

In  the  boxed  apple  deal  the  season  opened  in  good  shape  with  Crave n- 
steins.    Satisfactory  prices  for  this  variety  were  maintained  throughout 
the  greater  pe.rt  of  its  scasor  .    Toward  the  close  signs  of  bitter  pit  began 
to  appear,  and  the  trade  bo cane  uneasy  about  taking  them  or.    Tnc  season 
for  Cravens to ins  was  considered  finished  toward  the  end  of  September,  re- 
ceipts then  consisting  of  Jonathans,  a  few  King  Davids  and  a  still  smaller 
quanta tp  of  Grimes  Golden.    API  boxed  fruit  during  the  fall  months  was  in 
moderate  supply,  and,  by  the  latter  part  of  October,  receipts  for  the  fall 
season  were  probably  at  their  height.    Good  values  wore  received  for  good 
fruit  during  this  period,  end  the  demand  remained  steady.    The  Jonathan 
deal  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  prices  raieP'od  good  until  the  arrival 
of  Wine saps  in  November  when  prices  weakened  so  -owhat .    Internal  breakdown 
in  Jonathans  was  al  iost  totally  absent  last  season  which  was  unusual  for 
late  shipments,  and  which  was  pleasing  to  the  trace. 

Ortloys  wore  well  received  in  Goimany ,  and,  d though  supplies  "-ore 
short,  they  wore  in  keen  demand.    This  variety  seems  to  be  growing  in  pop- 
ularity on  tro  Continental  markets,  and  its  price  romaircd  satisfactory. ' 

Spitzcnbergs,  although  received  in  smell  "umbcro,  were  not  very  well 
received  by  the  trad".    Some  once,  tionally  fine  packs    were  observed  during 
the  early  part  of  tnc  season,  'out,  due  to  indifference  to  this  variety  on 
the  pert  of  the  buyers ,  it  was  difficult  to  move  the  fruit  at  favorable 
prices. 
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The  Hone  Beaut;-,  is  increasing  in  popularity  on  the  Continent  and  is 
being  more  widely  distributed.    Beautiful  Homes,  which  really  looked  arti- 
ficial, were  observed  in  snail  markets  in  the  southern -rest  part  of  Austria. 
Occasionally  a  car  cone  through  which  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
good  color. 

Newtowns  found  a  ready  outlet  in  all  British  ••markets,  and  steady 
prices  were  maintained  throughout  the  season.    The  first  shipment  of  Calif- 
ornia Newtowns  was  sold  the  third  week  in  October,  Much  later  than  arrivals 
of  previous  seasons.    The  fruit  was  mature  and  sold  from  12/o-14/  ($3.04- 
$3,41)  per  box,    The  changes  in  the  marking  of  California  in  terms  of  num- 
erical count  in  place  of  tiers  was . welcomed  by  the  trade  and  readily  adopted. 
A  few  brokers  on  the  Continent  continued  to  describe  size  in  terms  of  tiers, 
but  counts  mere  generally  employed.    The  amount  of  stem  end  russeting  in 
California  Fewtowrs  of  -Zxtra  Fancy'5  grade  caused  some  unfavorable  reaction. 
In  many  instances  russeting  extended  well  over  the  basin  and  on  the  cheek 
of  the  fruit. 

The  Wine sap  deal  in  Great  Britain  was  one  of  great  disappointment 
throughout  the  entire  mar  reting  season.    The  qualit;  of  the  fruit  and  the 
condition  of  the  pack  left  little  to  be  desired.    High  prices  obtaining  in 
America  forced  brokers  to  pay  more  money  than  conditions  in  England 
justified.     In  order  to. '.eve  their  holdings,  importers  were  forced  to  accept 
from  one  to  three  shillings  under  the  laid  down  cost.     Offerings  Were  held 
firm  over  a  period  of  weeks,  hoping  for  a  break  in  order  to  come  out  with 
a  minimum  loss.    Buyers,  however,  also  held  out,  and,  as  the  season  drew 
to  a  close,  brokers  were  forced  to  sell  at  a  price  ran_ing  from  9  to  10/6 
shillings  ( $2.19-. 2.55)  per  box.    The  laid  down  cost  of  "ire  saps  averaged 
from  11/6  to  12/5  (^2.80-^3,04)  per  box.    Purchasing  power  in  Great  3ritain 
was  worse  than  was  at  first  anticipated.,  and.  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
prices  which  wculo.  permit  of  a  profit,  for  varieties  other  than  the  most 
popular.     Th\5  Western  Yfinosap  is  not  especially  popular  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and,  when  other  varieties  can  be  secured,  at  competitive  prices, 
they  are  given  the  preference.    The  Delicious,  while  it  does  not  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  popularity  as  in  the  United  States,  is  increasing  in  favor 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  move  th.en  in  competition  with  the  "Pino sap. 
The  English    people  describe  the  Wine  sap  as  being  too  ;'  chewy.  Y'incsaps 
moved  more  freely  on  the  Continent  and  at  generally  satisfactory  prices. 
There  was  a  demand,  in.  France  late  in  the  season  for  laige  size  "rinesaps, 
but  large  sizes  were  scarce  and.  the  demand  was  net  fully  supplied.  Long 
counts  are  not  populer  in  France  and  im  orters  hind  it  difficult  to  sell  them. 

Barreled^  fipplos 

Prices  of  barreled  apples  were  fairly  satisfactory  1  hen  grade  end 
large  supplies  from  competitive  sources  are  taken  into  Consideration. 
Large  supplies  of  hone  grown,  and  Colonial  fruit,  which  for  the  "most  .'"'art 
was  of  inferior  quality,  set  up  a  condition  which  made  trading  extremely 
difficult.    Supplementing  liberal  supplies  of  Empire  grew,  fruit  with  con- 
signments of  questionable  grades  free  the  United  States  did  net  help  to 
strengthen  the  market  or  create  higher  price  levels.    American  apples  of 
good  quality  and  possessing  high  color  usually  found  a  ready  sale,  but 
outstanding  necks  which  possessed  these  characteristics  were  the  exception 
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rather  than  the  rule.    Occasionally  r.  good  cargo  was  landed  for  which  there 
was  a  good  demand,  but  -prices  r.s  a  rule  wore  generally  common surr.te  with 
the  true  value  of  the  pack.     The  market  was  r.lso  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  large  percentage  of  barrels  narked  as  »tT.  S.  Comercial'1  and  "Un- 
claiisf  iedi; .    Slack  packs  which  were  r.lso  quite  prevalent  v/cro  responsible 
for  the  lower  average.    Slacks  arc  automatically  discounted  from  1/  to  3/ 
($.24-d,.73)  but,  when  they  arrive  as  "shakes'"  or  badly  slack,  they  are 
given  a  much  heavier  discount  3/  to  6/  (  ,,..73--pi.46) 

The  large  shipments  from  Canada  which  continued  unabated  from  Oct- 
ober throughout  the  season  resulted  in  very  heavy  losses  to  the  shipper. 
The  quality  as  a  whole  was  poor,  and  many  lots  sold  r.s  low  as  5/  and  6/  per 
barrel  ($1.22-^1.46) .    The  season's  average  was  not  much  above  10/  to  12/ 
($2.43-02.62). 

Wine  saps  and  similar  varieties  r/cre  in  snort  supply,  and,  as  the 
quality  and  condition  were  quite  variable,  accurate  .-»alucs  are  difficult 
to  determine. 

Shipments  of  Albemarle  Pippins  iron  Virginia  were  quite  limited, 
but  the  condition  was  good  and  the  fnj.it  .  let  with  ready  salt/.    A  large  per- 
centage of  Albomarics  from  Virginia  was  narked  as  "Unclassified11  and  "U.  S. 
No.  2s'.    Good  packs,  however,  of  the  better  grades  realized  prices  ranging 
from  35/-42  per  barrel  ( 'v0. 52-^10. 22 ) .     In  Germany  the  Pippin  is  not  looked 
upon  with  the  sane  degree  of  favor  as  in  Great  Britain.     Green  fruit  is 
not  popular  with  the  trade  and  buyers  prefer  to  wait  until  it  becomes  more 
yellowish  in  color. 

B'l'lwins  from  New  England  failed  to  make  satisfactory  prices  be- 
cause of  poor  quality  and  condition.     In  fact,  certain  brokers  lost  heavily 
on  this  variety. 

Because  of  high  prices  ruling  in  Ancrica  which  limited  trading, 
together  with  large  crops  of  home  or  Empire  grown,  fruit,  prices  in  Eng- 
land were  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  them  those  of  the  Continent. 

Growth.  jLn  the.  prdpjr  business 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  from  a  consign- 
ment to  an  order  business  in  the  exporting  of  A  erican  apples  to  Europe. 
This  is  especially  true  of  boxed  apples  but  O  so  to  a  .lesser '  extent  of 
barrels.    During  1928-26  buying  on  the  part  of  European  importers  showed 
a  great  advance  owing  to  the  strong  demand  on  the  Continent.    Even  barrel 
apples  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  the  order  business.    In  1929-30,  be- 
cause of  the  short  crop  in  tne  United  States,  and  the  strong  domestic  demand, 
European  importers,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  getting" their  season  require- 
ments, were  forced  to  buy  or  make  liberal  advances  against  the  fruit. 
Supplies  were  purchased  early  and,  in  the  case  of  boned  apples,  market 
conditions  in  Europe,  especially  England,  did  not  improve  sufficiently  to 
permit  of  a  profit. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  which  is  allowed  in  barrel  grade  specifi- 
cations, buyers  are  afraid  of  making  purchases  on  en  f.O.b,  basis.  Under 
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our  present  system  of  grading  and  packing  barreled  apples,  there  is  too 
ranch    left  for  speculation.    An  unclassified  pack,  which  promises  nothing, 
is  speculation  of  the  highest  order.    Buyers  who  are  of  a  gambling  nature 
enjoy  playing  the  game  cf  chance  and  try  their  luck  on  the  next  grab  bag, 
but  more  conservative  brokers  are  not.  interested  in  investing  their  money 
in  a    catch  all".     Growers  of  barreled  apples,  who  persist  in  putting  up 
the  easiest  kind  of  a  pack  and  vrho  refuse  to  properly  classify  and  designate 
their  fruit,  arc  not  assisting  the_  development  of  the  export  business  on 
an  f.o.b.  basis. 

Practically  all  of  the  boxed  fruit  shipped  this  past  season  was  sold 
at  shipping  point.    A  large  part  of  the  barreled  apple  exports  wore  also 
sold  in  this  Tray.     In  the  latter  case,  however,  this  does  not  necessarily 
signify  a  growing  tondenc}?"  in  that  direction.    Many  brokers  arc  not  partic- 
ularly happy  over  their  purchases  and  have  no  intention  of  repeating  the 
practice  in  certain  instances,  if  it  can  be  avoided.     Certain  producers  of 
barreled  apples  have  been  hoping  for  a  development  in  the  order  business, 
but,  until  the  industry  becomes  better  organized  and  a  good  volume  of  bar- 
reled apples  \7hich  have  been  standardized  according  to  variety,  size  and 
grade,  ecu  be. secured,  there  is  little  hope  of  stimulating  interest  on  the 
part  of  importers. 

The  producer  in  the  \7ostern  States,  because  of  his  standardized  pack, 
has  been  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  merchandising  methods,  and 
in  certain  years  docs  very  little  consigning.    Periods,  however,  may  be 
anticipated  where  a  certain  amount  of  consigning  will  be  ncccssar^r.    In  the 
past  season,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  requirements  and  the  estimated  needs 
of  their  customers,  buyers  were  forced  to  purchase  well  in  advance  of  the 
shipping  season.     In  certain  instances,  because  of  a  rising  market  in  the 
United  States,  buyers  experienced  difficult?/  in  having  their  orders  com- 
pleted.    It  was  also  difficult  in  some  cases  to  get  the  sizes  and  grades 
originally  specified  and  purchased.     The  fact  is  fully  appreciated  that  it 
is  often  impossible  to  secure  applet;,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage,  of  definite 
variety,  size  or  grade  requirements.    However,  shippers  should  use  some 
precaution  when  quoting  supplies,  as  disappointments,  often  resulting  in 
heavy  financial  losses,  are  not  conducive  to  the  order  business. 

LfcjriccJ^^qvo lopmehts  in  Frojico 

The  short  fruit  in  France  in  1928  served  as  an  introduction  for 
American  apples.    American  apples  prior  to  1928  wore  little  known,  and,  as 
there  were  few  French  fruit  traders  of  international  importance,  no  effort 
was  made  to  introduce  the  product  or  to  develop  markets.    During  1928  largo 
quantities  were  imported,  of  t.hich  Eon  Davis  took  an  active  part.  The 
French  trade,  demanding  large  apples  oi  high  color,  thought  the  Bon  Davis 
met    their  requirements.    The  flavor,  however ,  proved  to  be  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  idea  became  quite  prevalent  that  all  American  apples  were  of 
Ben  Davis  quality.     In  the  season  just  passed,  importers  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  trade  that  York  Imperial,  wincsap,  Delicious, 
etc.,  possess  superior  quality  and  flavor..    One  enterprising  young  Parisian 
importer  distributed  several  cars  of  York  Imperials  packed  in  bushel  bas- 
kets which  wore  very  favorably  received.     It  will  require  some  time  end  cf- 
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fort  on  the  part  of  brokers  to  introduce  American  apples  in  France,  but 
the  outlook  can  be  regarded  as  being  more  or  less  favorable  and  a  gradual 
increase  in  shipments  can  be  anticipated. 

Tne__shirm:onjb_  of  im^ajni  r  o_  apples 

Fortunately  the  arrivals  of  immature  apples  in  1929-30  were  not  as 
heavy  as  in  some  previous  season.    Had  history  repeated  itself  in  this 
respect,  the  outcome  would  undoubtedly  have  been  disastrous.     In  view  of 
changing  conditions  the  continuance  of  this  practice  would  be  a  detriment 
to  the  whole  apple  Industry.     It  hr.s    been  pointed  out  that  American 
apples  arc  no  longer  a  novel ty  on  European  markets.     Furthermore ,  apples 
arc  available  over  a  t'-rlvc  months'  period.    There  is  not  the  lapse  be- 
tween shipping  seasons  that  there  once  was,  as  shippers  in  Australia,  Tas- 
mania and  Nor  Zealand  arc  extending  their  shipments  over  a  much  longer 
season.    Again,  there  is  not  the  keen  desire  or  the  anticipation  of  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  deal,  that  there  formerly  was. 

Brokers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  bad  effect  which  follows  the 
importation  of  green,  immature  fruit.    The  false  values  which  accompany 
first  arrivals  of  this  character  fruit  pave  the  way  for  ruinous  prices 
which  arc  sure  to  follow.    In  some  seasons  it  takes  the  market  from  four 
to  sia  weeks  to  recover  f  romwic  effects  of  large  supplies  of  immature 
fruit,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  season's  average  return  is  probably 
less  than  v:ould  have  been  the  case  had  only  mature,  merchante.ble  fruit 
been  shipped. 

PAiJl^JL^-Jl^l  J- 91 1  &.raA°.  .^r  P.iX 

Barreled  apples  of  good  quality  and  high  color  were  in  strong  demand 
throughout  most  of  the  season.    However,  they  were  in  short  supply,  with  re- 
ceipts running  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  medium  to  low  grade  fruit.  Much 
of  the  offerings  were  ".arked  as  ''Unclassified" ,  the  outturn  of  which  in 
many  instances  proved  to  be  no  more  :.t?...-.n";  tv-e  name  indicated  on  the  head  of 
the  barrels.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  despite  the  advice  of 
importers  and  other  ag.ncies,  shippers  persist  in  shipping  across  fruit  which 
has  little  or  no  commercial  value,    With  a  generous  supply  of  gome  grown 
apples  of  similar  grade,  the  situation  was  not  improved  by  adding  to  an 
already  overburdened  market.     Tnere  is  a  definite  place  on  British  markets 
for  American  apples  of  the  higher  grades,  but  the  lower  grades  ere  not 
wanted.    Shippers  of  Avriean  apples  should  realize  the  development  which 
is  taking  place  in  countries  such  as  Australia,  I  Jew  Zealand,  Russia,  South 
Africa,  Chile  and  on  the  Continent.     Fruit  pouring  in,  in  ever  increasing 
quantities  from  these  sources,  is  bound  to  have  some  influence  updn  our 
product  on  highly  competitive  markets.    If  American  standards  do  not  conform 
to  the  market  requirements  of  certain  countries,  then  other  sections  which 
are  gaining  in  prominence  as  exporting  countries  will  be  ready  to  step  in 
and  take  our  place.    There  is  no  place  on  any  or  the  European  markets  for 
the  unclassified  pack,  and,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  past  season, 
its  use  should  be  discontinued. 
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Slack  barrels 

Attention  should  be  celled  end  emphasis  placed  upon  the  large  per- 
centage of  barrels  which  arrive  on  European  markets  in  a  slack  condition. 
If  shippers  of  barreled  apples  expect  their  shipments  to  arrive  in  prime 
condition,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  packing  of  the  fruit.  In 
many  instances  from  50  to  GO  per  cent  of  the  barrels  in  a  shipment  arrived 
slack.    Many  -jure  catalogued  as  shakes  as  bhe  fruit  could  be  heard  rolling 
around  in  the  barrel  upon  being  shaken.    I/leasurejaents  taken  in  certain 
instances  to  deterroine  the  degree  of  slackness  showed  that  in  many  cases 
the  barrel  lacked  from  1/2  to  2  inches  of  being  full.     Slacks  are  usually 
discounted  fron  one  to  three  shillings  (a. 24-^.75)  below  the  ruling  price 
while  shekes  are  discounted  as  much  as  si::  (si. 46). 

In  packing  barrels  for  export  the  following  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind:     (1)  Rack  the  barrel  several  times  during  the  process  of  filling 
on  a  frira,  substantial  base  (concrete  preferred).     (2)  Use  strong  hoops 
with  bilge  hoops  driven  down  ana  securely  faster: od  in  place  at  the  time  of 
packing.     (3)  Barrels  withdrawn  from  storage  for  late  season  shipments 
should  be  properly  plugged,    likmy  barrels  arrived  last  season  very  slack 
which  apparently  received  no  reconditioning  or  plugging  prior  to  shipment. 
(4)  All  barrels  intended  for  export  and  to  arrive  after  Christmas  should  be 
packed  in  shredded  oiled  paper.    Atl  least  1-,-  pounds  of  paper  should  be 
used  and  properly  distributed  throughout  the  barrel.     In  many  instances  the 
use  of  oiled  paper  has  been  abused.     (5)  Barrels  should  be  better  •  stenciled. 
A  good  stencil  covering  the  entire  head  of  the  barrel  with  grade  and  size 
marking  properly  inserted  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  package  and 
facilitate  handling.     (6)  Do  not  ovcrface  the  barrels  but  let  the  face  be 
a  fair  re-presentation  of  the  contents.     Overfaccd  barrels  create  the  wrong 
impression  end  are  not  consistent  with  the  best  trade  practices. 

Pacl:ing_  boxes_  for  P^ort 

Tie  box  deal  on  the  whole  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  and 
few  complaints  were  heard  either  cf  the  pack  or  the  frr.it  itself.  The 
following  points  were  observed  to  which  attention  m.y  be  called. 

Excessive  bruising  was  observed  on  late  shipments  of  LTewtowns  which 
was  occasioned  by  excessive  bulges.     Tight  packs  arc  essential  but  the  boxes 
should  not  b<  packed  so  tight  that  severe  bruising  results.  Corrugated 
pads  on  four  sides  should  be  used,  especially  on  yellow  apples,  also  on 
varieties  such  as  Jonathan  and.  D;  licious  and -with  large  sizes  of  other 
varieties.    Bruising  detracts  seriously  from  the  appearance  and  sales  value 
of  the  fruit  and  sbanld  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

A  few  instances  of  slack  pack  wore  observed,  the  boxes  lacking 
about  five  apples  of  being  full.  Seme  discrepancy  in  numerical  count  was 
also  observed,  on  several  occasions.     In  some  instences  the  count  was  short 
while  in  others  the  reverse  was  true.    This  is  quite  a  serious  offense  in 
Great  Britain  as  dealers  are  held  responsible  and  subject  to  penalty  if  the 
outturn  of  the  package  fails  to  conform  with  description  or  account  of 
sale . 
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Boxed  apples,  particularly  those  originating  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west, arc  -ell  packed  and  carry  an  excellent  reputation.    Some  occasion- 
al comment  or  criticism  is  registered  against  California  packs  not  being 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Northwest.    Of ton  these  criticisms  are  justifiable, 
and  there  is  room  for  improvement  along  some  of  the  lines  indicated  above. 

Spray  rcsiduo  . 

Toward  the  close  of  the  shipping  season  seven  lots  of  Albc  wile. 
Pippins  were  held  up  by  inspectors  as  showing  an  excessive  amount  of  Bor- 
deaux residue.    Analyses  were  sale,  and,  according  to  the  chemists'  find- 
ings, two  lots  contained  arsenic  far  in  excess  of  the  tolerance  limit. 
Much  uneasiness  was  caused  on  the  part  of  the  receivers  as  lots  wore  or- 
dered held  and  cleaned  before  they  could  be  sold.     Qfap  lot  observed  was 
heavily  coated  with  Bordeaux  although  analysis  showed  arsenic  to  be  within 
the  tolerance.    Removal  of  the  residue  was  ordered  by  health  authorities 
before  the  fruit  could  be  sold.     This  variety  should  be  watched  by  packers 
and  inspectors.    It  would  also  be  well  for  growers  in  the  barreled  apple 
States  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  cleaning  of  their  fruit. 

The  present  method  of  cleaning  apples  as  practiced  by  the  producer 
of  boxed  apples  is  proving  effective.     The  fruit  is  of  excellent  appear- 
ance which  adds  much  to  its  sales  value.    European  receivers  are  much  better 
pleased  with  the  showing  of  boxed  apples  since  washing  has  become  a  stand- 
ard practice. 

Injury  to  fruit  which  in  former  'years  was  attributed  to  washing  was 
negligible.    But  one  or  two  slight  cases  of  burning  were  reported  on 
Jonathan.    Other  varieties  were  entirely  free. 

Shr  odd  od  pi  led  ;  pappr 

The  use  of  a  new  type  of  paper  ;;as  introduced  on  the  European  mar- 
ket this  season.    It  was  white  in  color,  cut  in  long  strips,  very  heavy  and 
stiff  and  coated  with  parr.ffinc.    Not  only  was  the  paper  objectionable  from 
an  appearance  and  sales  standpoint,  but  it  actually  served  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  shredded  oiled  paper  is  intended.    The  paper  due  to  its 
coarseness  docs  not  fall  or  work  itself  in  between  the  fruits,  but  on  the 
other  hand  lavs  in  thick  layers,  forming  a  cushion,  which  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  fruit,  mats  down,  resulting  in  a  very  slack  pack.     This  type  of  paper 
is  very  objectionable  to  the  trade  and  inas  :uch  as  it  encourages  rather 
than  assists  in  preventing  scald,  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 

The  value  of  shredded  oiled  paper  is  becoming  more  pronounced  each 
year.    European  buyers  generally  aie  demanding  its  use.    Toward  the  end  of 
January  the  comparisons  between  treated  and  non-treated  packs  were  quite 
striking.    Barrels  packed  with  the  proper  aaount  of  paper  were  practically 
free  from  scald  while  barrels  without  payer  at  the  same  period  were  quite 
badly  scalded.    In  February  and  March  the  value  of  paper  was  even  more 
pronounced.    Poorly  colored  fruit  packed  without  paper  arrived  in  a  badly 
scalded  condition. 
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Some  growers  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  shredded  oiled  paper 
is  intended  for  decorative  purposes.  This  idea  should  be  abandoned.  Im- 
proper use  of  oiled  paper  not  only  fails  to  prevent  scald  but  is  prejudi- 
cing the  minds  of  certain  receivers  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  product. 
When  using  shredded  oiled  paper  it  is  important  that  the  correct  material 
be  used  and  that  the  work  be  properly  done. 

Size  range  in  barreled,  apples 

Considerable  comment  was  heard  from  all  quarters  throughout  the 
entire  season  regarding  the  sizing  of  barreled  apples.    The  term  u2:j  inch 
minimum"'  or  "2^  inches  up"  is  very  misleading  to  the  European  buyer.  The 
European  markets  and  in  particular  those  of  Great  Britain  demand  a  small 
to  medium  sized  apple.     The  receiver  insists  that  when  a  purchase  is  made 
on  the^ basis  of  ?\  inches,  it  is  expected  that  the  fruit  will  range  in  size 
from  2^-  to  2-^  inches  in  diameter,  or  when  purchasing  on  a  basis  of  2?j 
inches,  the  largest  size  shall  not  be  more  than  2^  or  3  inches-.     It  fre- 
quently happens  that  upon  opening  barrels  stamped  minimum  size  2;T  inches, 
the  contents  fail  to  reveal  a  single  apple  approximating  2g  inches,  but 
averaging  £■£  inches  or  larger.     This  system  of  marking  is  considered  dis- 
honest and  is  very  much  disliked  by  the  trade.     Irregular  sizing  is  not  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  European  receiver  or  consumer.    A  uniform  size  is 
preferred  v/ith  a  range  of  not  more  than  1/2  inch  in  the  package.     The  most 
popular  size  seems  to  be  2-.;-;-2;;  and  when  shipments  arrive  showing  an  outturn 
of  appreciably  larger  or  smaller  sizes' difficulty  is  experienced  in  main- 
taining the  market  price.     It  is  suggested  that  when  shipping  to  European 
markets  the  size  range  be  held  to  within  one-half  inch  limits. 

Standard! zing  grades  and  c  la s s i _f  i ca t i on  'of  apples 

under  ^grades 

Boxed  apples  have  been  standardized  to  such  an  extent  that  trading 
has  been  made  not  only  simple  but  very  satisfactory.     Fruit  can  be  bought 
and  sold  on  a  descriptive  basis  and  trading  is  done  with  some  intelligence 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  the  transaction  involves.     This  is  not  true  with 
barreled  apples  end  will  not  be  so  until  all  sections  can  agree  upon  a 
uniform  set  of  standards.    Barreled  apples  should  be  packed  under  one  stand- 
ard, the  same  as  boxes,  regardless  of  origin.     It  is  very  confusing  and 
difficult  for  the  trade,  when  dealing  with  apples  from  various  sections, 
to  keep  the  various  classifications  catalogued  properly  in  their  minds. 
Apples  from  Now  York  State  and  Maine  should  carry  the  same  grade  termin- 
ology as  those  from  the  Virginias  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  also  the  general  opinion  that  the  barreled  apple  sections 
would  profit  through  proper  classification  of  the  fruit.     The  xDercentage 
of  apples  reaching  European  markets  this  past  season  branded  as  "U.  S. 
Commercial"  and  "'Unclassified"  was  altogether  out  of  proportion.     In  many 
instances  barrels  marked  as  "U.  S.  Commercial"  contained  from  75  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  "U.  S.  No.  1"  fruit.    Buyers  were  continually  perplexed 
over  this  situation  and  could  not  understand  why  fruit  of  this  character 
should  be  so  branded.    Brokers  in  reselling  such  fruit  wore  often  forced 
to  take  from  two  to  three  shillings  ( 0.49-&.73)  per  barrel -less  because 
it  must  be  described  as  being  of  "U.  3.  Commercial"  grade. 
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The  percentage  of  " U.  S.  No.  1"  fruit,  so  marked,  was  small;  there  were 
"but  few  branded  as  "No*  2",   *h&  not  a  single  instance  was  observed  where  the 
"U.  S»  Fancy"  •  grade  was  used.    Buyers  at  present  cannot  trade  intelligently  on 
a  descriptive  basis  and  never  will  be  induced,  to  do  no  until  some  standard  has 
been  developed  which  will  be  acceptable  and  practicable  for  the  grower  and 
shipper . 

Comments  on  fruit  competition  in  Furope^n  markets 

Growing  competition,  which  apparently  has  the  potentialities  of  reach- 
ing large  proportions,  was  in  evidence  last  season.     In  ad "it ion  to  the  home 
grown  supplies,  large  quantities  were  received  each  week  from  countries  repre- 
senting every  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  competition  of  course  was  not  en- 
tirely confined  tn  apples.     During  the  fall  months  the  British  markets  were 
receiving,'  in  addition  to  apples,  oranges  from  South  Africa  and  Brazil, 
grapefruit  from  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  plums  and  prunes  from  Idaho  and  Can- 
ada, and  pears  from  the  United  States  and  the  Continent.    By  the  middle  of 
November  the  Spanish  orange  season  opened  in  earnest,  ^rith  weekly  shipments 
doubling  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  before.     In  addition 
to  the  large  volume  of  cheap  oranges  from  Spain,  shipments  of  Jaffa  oranges 
from  Palestine  began  to  arrive. 

The  first  deciduous  fruit  from  South  Africa  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
December,   consisting  of  cherries,  apricots  and  a  few  plums.    As  the  season 
advanced,   shipments  increased  until  the  weekly  arrivals  totaled  some  100,000 
to  150,000  cases  and  consisted  of  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  grena- 
dillas,  pears  and  apples.    The  shipping  season  extended  until  the  end  of 
April.    The  fruit  throughout  the  season  landed  in  excellent  condition.  The 
packing  was  excellently  done  and  made  a  splendid  showing.     The  fruit  was 
carefully  graded,  was  of  fine  quality,  and  came  through  in  prime  condition. 
Decay  and  wasty  fruit  were  negligible.     The  first  early  apples  were  received 
during  the  second  week  in  February,  and,  although  apple  shipments  from  South 
Africa  are  as  yet  relatively  insignificant,  the  tonnage  is  expected  to  show  a 
rapid  increase  . 

Russian  apples  '"ore  observed  throughout  the  entire  season  and  in 
generous  quantities.    Although  not  especially  popular  on  the  English  and 
German  markets,  they  offer  competition  for  our  product.    This  is  especially 
true  of  Hamburg,  where  large  quantities  wore  received  each  week,  packed  in 
both  boxes  and  barrels.     In  the  Scandinavian  markets  Russian  apples  consti- 
tute a  real  threat,  and,  despite  the  fact  bhat  brokers  were  not  enthusiastic 
over  their  presence,  they  were  going  into  consumption  because  of  their 
cheaper  retail  selling  price . 

The  Russian  pack  is  good;  in  fact,  it  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
the  Northwest.    Much  of  the  fruit  is  wrapped  and  oae'rod  in  standard  Northwest 
boxes.    Boxes  are  attractively  labeled  and  properly  marked.    The  fruit  is 
well  graded  and  sized  and  altogether  makes  a  very  f-vorable  showing.  The 
fruit  itself  does  not  compare  with  ours  in  eating  quality  or  flavor.  The 
color  and  shape  also  are  deterring  factors,  but  despite  these  disadvantages 
it  is  making  inroads  upon  those  markets.     To  what  extent  Russian  apples  will 
interfere  with  our  product  will  depend  upon  how  rapidly  the  industry  is  likely 
to  develop.     Many  orchards  are  reported  to  be  in  the  process  of  being  changed 
over  to  American  varieties  including  such  sorts  as  Delicious,  Jonathan,  and 
Wine sap. 
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American  producers  and  shippers  in  forwarding  fruit  to  European  mar- 
kets would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  ever  changing  scene  and  make  an  effort 
to  have  their  product  conform  to  the  requirements  and  demands  of  these  most 
important  markets. 

Comments  on  varieties 

The  Delicious  is  becoming  better  known  in  Europe  and  the  demand  is 
growing.     It  is  more  favorably  received  in  Northern  England  and  Scotland, 
but  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  variety. 
This  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  view  of  the  increased  tonnage  which  is  being 
anticipated. 

The  Ben  Davis  and  C-rimes  G-olden  arc  increasing  in  popularity  in  North 
England  and  Scotland.     The  Grimes,   since  its  quality  is  becoming  more  gener- 
ally known,  is  coming  more  into  demand.  '  If  this  variety  is  properly  handled, 
it  should  be  capable  of  considerable  expansion.    Early  shipments  of  Grimes 
Golden  should  by  all  means  be  shipped  under  refrigeration,  not  only  on 
steamer,  but  from  loading  station  to  steamer  and  on  through  to  its  destin- 
ation. 

Supplies  of  barreled  Winesaps  reaching  European  markets  wore  insignifi 
cant,  only  lower  grades  being  in  evidence.  The  Winesap  is  popular  in  Contin- 
ental Europe,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  particularly. 

The  boxed  Winesap  is  not  especially  popular  in  England  because  of  its 
eating  quality.    It  is  often  spoken  of  as  too  "chewy"!  lacking  the  snap, 
juiciness  and  crispness  that  arc  considered  so  essential  by  the  English 
people.    Although  the  pack  was  excellent  and  no  complaints  were  heard  re- 
garding the  general  outtiirn  of  the  fruit  itself,  it  was  moved  only  under  ex- 
treme difficulty. 

The  Ben  Davis  is  not  liked  in  Trance,  while  the  York  Imperial  is  favor 
ably  received.  The  sale  of  York  Imperials  and  Winesaps  of  large  si^e  is  cap- 
able of  expansion  in  Trance. 

The  Rome  Beauty  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  a  good  season.    It  was 
especially  popular  in  Germany  and  was  widely  distributed  from  Hamburg.  The 
"Extra  Eancy"  grade  should  find  a  limited  outlet  in  France.     It  is  also  favor 
ably  received  in  Holland. 

The  Newtown  from  the  Pacific  Coast  an-1  the  Albemarle  Pippin  from  Vir- 
ginia had  a  good  season.     Supplies  were  limited  and  good  prices  were  main- 
tained throughout  the  season.     The  Albemarle  Pippins  were  exported  too  liber- 
ally in  the  "Unclassified"  and  "U.  S.  No.  2"  grades.     "U.  S . '  No .  1"  fruit 
was  much  sought  after  and  realized  high  prices.     California  Newtowns  -ere 
criticized  because  of  the  russeting  which  in  some  instances  was  excessive.  I 
Germany  the  Albemarle  Pippin  did  aot  arrive  in  sufficient  volume  to  influ- 
ence Newtown  prices,  but  the  complaint  was  general  during  the  early  winter 
months  that  the  fruit  was  arriving  too  rreen  in  -en lor  to  suit  the  trade .  The 
green  color  is  not  objectionable  to  the  English  trade,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  prejudice  against  it  in  Germany. 
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Trade  abuses 

The  1929-30  season  had  its  usual  number  of  complaints  from  the  Euro- 
pean trade  regarding  unsatisfactory  transactions.    Many  complaints  arise  out 
of  bad  condition  upon  arrival,  but  condition  is  frequently  confused  with 
grade  defects.     Some  of  those  complaints  could  bo  prevented  by  using  adequate 
protection  in  transit.    The  storage  and  refrigeration  on  steamers  arc  in 
many  cases  unsatisfactory  and  present  a  problem  worthy  of  further  investi- 
gation and  research.    Frequent  complaints  were  made  regarding  over-facing 
of  barrels.     In  the  minds  of  most  European  buyers,  this  type  of  packing  means 
dishonesty  and  is  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction. 

The  most  serious  complaints  heard  last  year  were  in  connection  ^ith 
non-fulfillment  of  contracts  by  American  shippers.    Many  orders  ^vere  taken 
early  in  the  season  at  prices  which  would  permit  of  some  profit.  Purchases 
were  also  made  on  the  basis  of  definite  grades  and  sizes.    As  the  importer 
had  arranged  his  year's  business  on  the  basis  of  orders  booked,  he  was  dis- 
tressed when  shippers  failed  to  fulfill  their  contracts.     In  some  instances 
but  half  the  quantity  ordered  was  received,  while  in  other  cases  lc^er  grades 
were  substituted  in  place  of  those  specified,  to  enable  the  completion  of  the 
order.     To  illustrate  by  a  specific  ce.se,  one  large  and  reliable  importer 
contracted  with  a  shipper  for  13,000  barrels  of  a  certain  variety  and  grade. 
Only  6,295  barrels  were  actually  delivered,  the  shipper  falling  short  on  his 
contract  to  the  extent  of  6,705  barrels.     Furthermore,  all  the  apples  were 
purchased  on  the  basis  of  "U.  S.  2To.  1",  but  on  arrival  1,500  barrels  were 
branded  as  "U.  S.  Commercial"  grade.    The  feeling  is  very  bitter  against 
Americans  on  such  occasions,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  shippers  can  al- 
ways find  a  way  to  fill  their  contracts  when  prices  are  falling,  but  on  a 
strong  or  rising  domestic  market  they  can  find  an  abundance  of  excuses  for 
not  shipping  orders  in  full.     Such  practices  tend  to  restrict  confidence  and 
slow  up  on  the  development  of  order  business.     The  export  business  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  grower,  whether  he  actually  exports  or  not.  To 
hold  or  extend  these  markets  will  depend  upon  good  business  ethics  and  above 
all  fair  play. 
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APPLES:    United  States  exports,  by  countries,  years  1925-1930 


Year  ende>'. 

I  June  30 

:  1925 

1926 

1927  -  : 

1928 

:      1929  : 

1930 

:  Number 

Number 

:    Number  : 

Number 

:     Number  : 

' Number 

Barrels 

United.  Kingdom. 

: 1,255,076 

: 1,477, 171 

•3,304,918: 

1,004,452 

: 1,720,047: 

953,060 

:  19,731 

26,822 

•  361,533: 

27,453 

:  236,108: 

49,990 

Netherlands  . . . 

860 

792 

140,848: 

1,886 

:  200,510: 

15,522 

:  52 

1,950 

3,533: 

29 

:  61,507: 

8,188 

:  70,237 

83,191 

.  72,378: 

82,389 

:  114,683: 

96,830 

22,675 

21,443 

28,759: 

19,987 

:  25,294: 

23,191 

:  11,743 

55,439 

•  150,836: 

42,105 

:  81,247: 

41,526 

Other  Europe  . . 

:  3,786 

"11,536 

91,374: 

6,217 

:  347,057: 

20,010 

Total  Europe 

: 1,584, 150 

:1, 

678,344 

4,154,279: 

1, 184,328 

:2, 785,453: 

1,209,317 

Canada   

:  34,439 

32,766 

157,500: 

54,579 

:  52,803: 

40,331 

:  1,999 

1,501 

2,538: 

1,735 

:        3 , 109 : 

2,210 

:  0 

0: 

474: 

49 

:  330: 

0 

:  17,545 

15,425 

18,580": 

11,325 

:  10,665: 

8 1  852 

:  1,177 

10,084. 

7,276: 

2,425 

:  1,580: 

1,386 

Argentina   

:  52,722 

95,739: 

118,894: 

82,229 

:  125,335: 

152,537 

Other  countries 

:  13,182 

15,780: 

23,081: 

11,860 

:  14,967: 

12 , 847 

Total   

■1,505,224 

:1, 

850,839: 

4,482,722: 
: 

1,348,531 

:3, 005, 302: 

;  : 

1,427,490 

Boxes 

: 

;  : 

United  Kingdom. 

3,353,937 

2, 

716, 935": 

3,722,709: 

2,708,685 

•4,835,636: 

2,654,765 

291,058 

576,796": 

1,236,717: 

735,568 

-2,595,043: 

946,187 

Netherlands  . . . 

95,991 

336,096: 

670, 194 r 

71,923 

1,687,338: 

271,743 

1, 131 

1,277: 

5,718: 

548 

76,918: 

49,427 

106,259 

137,644: 

196,179: 

218,211 

337,451: 

268,817 

88,251 

87,521: 

95,053: 

101,236 

83,999: 

91,228 

31, 502 : 

111,133: 

156, 526: 

143,778 

193,348: 

100,648 

Other  Europe  . .  , 

5,015 

25, 145: 

58,958: 

43,832 

147,547: 

88,142 

Total  Europe 

3,973,154 

3, 

992,548: 

5, 142,064: 

4,024,781 

10, 057, 280: 

4,470,958 

443,278: 

630,696: 

729,586: 

541,769' 

636,272: 

499,947 

118,042' 

§3,583: 

98,849: 

75,145: 

114,504: 

75,058 

50,274; 

69,202: 

92,081: 

60,010: 

67,723: 

47,235" 

109,174: 

145,807: 

172,297: 

115,040: 

211,938: 

192,056 

Argentina    : 

99,754: 

144,358: 

154,551: 

226.898: 

335,904: 

294,458 

Other  countries  : 

284,432: 

387,226: 

454,610: 

340,669: 

602,929: 

418,07? 

Total    : 

5,088,128: 

5,453,520: 

« 

7,844,138- 

5,384,332: 

ia  026, 550: 

5,997,796 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  and 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


